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CORRIGENDA. 


Introduction,  page  x,  line  14 ;  for  "  Modern  Form,"  read  Middle 

Form. 
Page  15,  line  10 ;  for  "  @e6ict,"  read  ©ebiet. 

in  note  3  ;  for  "  Sancrit  or  Zend,"  read,  Sanscrit,  Zend 

or   the  remaining  patriarchs  of  the  Arian  family. — 
See  Max  Mailer's  remarkbly  interesting  sketch  of  the 
Relations  of  the  Languages  of  the  present  Seat  of 
War  in  the.  East. 
Page  16,   to  the  feminine  compounds  of  SKutl)  add  5tnmutl^ — 
Pleasantness,  and  ^Jangmutl} — Forbearance.      For  the 
masculine  nouns  so  ending,  see  page  22 :  the  whole 
giving  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  peculiai-ly  no- 
tional character  of  the  basis  on  which  the  genders  of 
German  nouns  have  been  determined, — not  very  credit- 
able to  our  'Cheruscan'  sires,  or  their  progenitors. 
16,  line  18  ;  for  "  3jnf",  read  3inf. 
18     „    23  ;  for  "3;ufel."  read  Snfcl. 
25     „      3  ;  transfer  "  2)?anoore"  to  list  N,  page  32. 
27  List  G,  nouns  like  93iertel,  2)rittet,  &c.,  are  also  neuters 
as  abbreviations  of  S)a§  ijierte  S^eit,  bag  britte  Xt)eil,  &c. 
30  to  the  masculine  of  list  L,  add  Aargau.      To  the  femi- 

nines,  add  2)iarf. 
34  last  line ;  for  bag,  read  ba§. 
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As  the  uame  imports — the  object  of  this  little  work  is  to  aUure 
and  encourage  those  to  the  study  of  German,  who  have  been 
hitherto  scared  away  by  the  idea,  that  for  even  the  purposes 
of  every  day  life,  it  is  too  difficult  to  repay  the  requisite  outlay 
of  time  and  labour:  until  of  late  years,  there  was  much  truth  in 
this;  but  on  reading  the  following  prefatory  passages,  it  is  hoped, 
now  that  the  way  has  been  so  much  opened,  smoothed,  and 
generally  improved  by  the  exertions  of  such  men  as  Grimm, 
W.  Von  Humboldt,  Becker,  &c.,  &c., — that  any  one  who  still 
shrinks  from  any  remaining  impediment  may  fairly  congratulate 
himself  as  being  quite  unworthy  of  the  designation  of  Student. 
It  is  rarely  advisable  to  write  in  the  first  person  singular  :  it 
has  however  been  occasionally  done  in  the  present  instance,  not 
from  egotism, — but  from  the  desire  of  giving  a  character  of 
freshness,  fact,  and  genuineness,  generally  allowed  to  the  records 
and  observations  of  travellers  who  have  toiled  along  the  very 


IV. 

roads  on  which  they  venture  subsequently  to  play  the  part  of 
friendly  directors. 

This  Tract  is  divided  into  three  parts;  the  first  and  principal 
relates  to  the  earliest  serious  difficulty  with  which  the  pupil  has 
to  contend — i.e.,  the  Determination  of  the  Genders  of  German 
Nouns,  whether  native  or  adopted  :  the  second  to  the  conjugation 
of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  :  the  following  introductory  paragraphs 
together  with  the  thii'd  section  are  offered  rather  as  friendly 
notices  and  hints  to  the  beginner,  and  as  matters  founded  on 
the  writer's  experience  in  reference  to  his  own  early  troubles, 
than  as  put  forward  with  any  ex  cathedra  pretensions. 

It  is  said  that  the  German  Grammar  is  the  youngest  in  Europe, 
and  that  it  had  scarcely  any  decided  form  until  within  the  last 
150  years.  To  Klopstock,  the  credit  has  been  given  of  having 
systematized  it  to  an  extent  far  beyond  his  predecessors  :  but  the 
"decided  form"  and  "system"  may  be  applied  to  error  as 
well  as  to  truth  ;  which  appears  from  the  length  of  time  and  the 
extent  to  which  all  German  Grammarians,  until  the  philosophical 
researches  of  the  above  mentioned  and  learned  men,  worked  more 
or  less  on  the  exploded  notion  of  the  principles  of  Grammar  being 
identical  in  all  languages  :  that  there  are  common  principles  is 
not  doubted,  though  it  may  well  be  that  they  have  ever  been  well 
ascertained  ;  at  all  events,  laid  down  with  clearness  and  precision. 

Hence,  however,  the  numerous  and  abortive  attempts  to 
assimilate  the  German  Grammar  to  that  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues.     We  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights  of  one  of  the  rebellious 


genii  being  confined  in  a  small  vessel  under  the  seal  of  Mahomet; — 
the  Genius  I)@Cfl  3;@U-5;O0l  was  more  unmanageable,  and 
laughed  at  the  efforts  of  the  learned  until  the  German  S9avans 
within  the  present  century  made  their  profound  researches  into 
all  the  cognate  Teutonic  languages  ancient  and  modern, — such  as 
extinct  dialects  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  oldest  books,  and  as 
unlike  Modern  German,  as  Chaucer's  English, — or  rather  perhaps, 
Anglo-Saxon — is  like  the  English  of  the  present  day.  From  these 
sources  in  German,  Dutch,  Swedish,  Danish,  and  Norse,  of  various 
ages  and  dialects,  they  obtained  principles  peculiar  to  their  own 
tongue;  and  to  this  Cabala,  the  refractory  Spirit  so  far  yielded,  that 
the  hindrances  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  German  of  common 
life  were  changed  in  character  from  that  of  serious  difficulty 
approaching  to  almost  impossibility,  to  that  of  obstacles  as  certain 
to  yield  to  steady  intelligent  application,  as  in  any  other  Modern 
European  language  ; — some  would  say,  more  so. 

That  acquaintance  with  the  German  of  refined  literature, 
necessary  for  speaking  and  writing  the  language  like  a  native, 
may,  as  a  superstructure,  be  based  on  the  solid  knowledge  so  laid 
as  a  sound  foundation  :  but  this  is  far  beyond  those  uses  of  every- 
day life,  on  account  of  which  alone  the  large  majority  of  students 
attempt  any  language.  Few  venture  to  publish  in  a  foreign 
tongue  :  Auguste  Schlegel  himself,  who  with  Tieck  translated 
Shakespeare  into  German,  shrunk  from  doing  so  in  English 
though  he  spoke  it  well  and  though  he  wrote  a  good  deal  in 
French. 


VI. 

As  far  as  Etymology  is  concerned,  it  was  thus  determined  that 
the  inflections  of  their  verbs,  nouns,  pronouns,  and  adjectives 
were  reducible  to  two  elementary  forms — the  ancient  and  the 
modern;  and  of  these,  all  the  hitherto  embarrassing  and  anomalous 
varieties  of  regular  and  irregular  verbs, — declensions  in  the  nouns 
&c.,  &c.,  were  composed  ;  all  that  had  then  to  be  done  was  to 
give  the  rules  for  that  composition  or  its  modifications,  together 
with  lists  of  exceptions. 

In  absence  of  these,  nothing  could  or  can  be  more  perplexing 
to  earnest  anxious  students  and  to  the  lovers  of  precision,  than 
the  irreconcilable  differences  among  the  various  Anglo-German 
Grammars,  written  before  or  after  that  of  Becker.  In  the  nouns, 
for  instance,  one  author  would  make  four  declensions  ; — others 
five  or  six  ;-— and  one,  as  many  as  eleven  ! — but  in  all  cases,  the 
rules  were  indefinite, — the  results  unsatisfactory, — and  the 
difficulties  insolvable  ;  the  '  Universal  Menstruum '  supplied  as 
above  by  Grimm,  Becker,  &c.,  was  wanting. 

Another  class  of  Grammarians,  the  Radicals  of  their  calling, 
disgusted  with  all  this,  have  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the 
difficulty  by  adopting  more  or  less  what  they  term  Natural 
Si/stems, — characterized,  generally  speaking,  by  storing  the 
memory  in  the  first  instance  with  an  extensive  selection  of  words 
and  phrases  ;  as  if  by  giving  the  materials  they  also  supplied 
their  pupUs  with  powers  of  making  those  abstract  observations  on 
the  general  practices  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  of  the  age, 
commonly  known,  in  the  collective  form,  by  the  word  '  Grammar.  * 


VII. 

The  emph'icism  of  this,  as  a  general  proceeding,  is  painfully  felt 
by  those  who  in  later  life,  with  matured  abilities  and  limited 
time,  are  required  to  adopt  the  same  course  that  is  truly  followed 
by  Nature  as  regards  children  with  their  feeble  powers  bnt  abun- 
dant time.  When  however  the  Adult  finds  himself  thus  placed 
in  the  go-cart  and  leading-strings,  he  begins  to  appreciate  the 
immense  accumulation  of  traditional  experience  there  is  in  any 
Grammar  however  imperfect ;  if  he  has  any  doubts  left  on  this 
point,  the  attempts  to  arrange  the  conjugation  of  a  verb,  for 
instance,  as  an  original  proceeding,  will  soon  dispel  them. 

To  return  to  Becker's  Grammar :  this  was  first  published  in 
English  by  Murray,  in  1830,  but  it  met  with  little  or  no 
encouragement,  as  it  contained  many  terms,  such  as  "  Attributive 
Combinations,"  "Predicative  Combinations,"  "Collectives," 
"  Frequentatives,"  &c.,  not  used  in  our  common  English  Gram- 
mars, but  very  valuable  as  being  powerful,  comprehensive,  and 
saving  much  circumlocution.  A  little  attention  would  have 
shewn  a  weU  arranged  index,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the 
paragraphs  containing  ample  explanation  and  illustration  :  but 
the  anxiety  for  '  Quick  Returns '  on  small  capital  of  labour  and 
intelligence  rendered  people  impatient,  and  this  fine  work  fell  into 
disrepute  accordingly. 

In  consequence  of  this,  an  intermediate  version  was  prepared 
under  the  eye  of  Dr.  Becker,  by  his  son  Mr.  Bernhard  Becker,^ 

'  1851.     Williams  and  Norgate,  London. 


which  has  been  more  successful ;  but  the  adult  and  earnest 
student  may  be  glad  to  learn  that  a  new  edition  of  the  larger 
Grammar  by  Dr.  Fraedersdorf,  has  just  appeared  in  the  circulars 
of  the  London  publishers. 

A  few  illustrations  of  the  "Ancient"  and  "Modern  "  principle 
above  mentioned  may  be  acceptable. 

FIRST    AS    REGARDS    VERBS. 

Becker  divides  these  into  three  classes, — the  Ancient,  the 
Modern,  and  the  Irregular. 

The  Ancient  form  is  marked  by  changing  the  Radical  Vowel 
in  the  Imperfect  Tense  of  the  Indicative,  and  Past  Participle,  also 
by  the  Past  Participle  ending  in  en. 

eg.,  Smgen         Sang         Geswngcn 

Rez'ten  RAt  Gerztten 

Backen        Bwck        Geb«cken 

These  correspond  to  a  large  part  of  our  own  Irregular  Verbs, 
such  as  Sing — Sang — Sung  ;  Ride — Rode — Ridden  ; — Seethe — 
Sod — Sodden,  &c.,  evidently  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  These, 
however,  in  German,  retain  enough  of  symmetry  to  be  quite 
regular  in  their  way,  and  to  be  easily  reduced  to  three  con- 
jugations distinguished  by  the  radical  vowels  i,  ei,  and  a,  as  in 
the  examples  above  given.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  Verbs  of  this  form,  and  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
advantage  of  such  a  classification . 

Verbs  of  the  Modern  form  do  not  change  the  radical  vowel,  the 
Imperfect  ends  in  te,  and  the  Past  Participle  in  t,  eg., — Loben — 


IX. 


Lobte — Gelobt :  with  exception  of  about  two  huncbed,  this  form 
contains  all  the  Verbs  in  the  German  language,  whether  of  Native 
or  Foreign  origin. 

The  only  Irregular  Verbs  arc  those  in  which  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  forms  are  mixed  ; — eg., — Mogcn — Mochte — Gemocht, 
&c.;  there  are  about  seventeen  of  them,  and  this  short  list 
comprises  nearly  all  the  auxiliaries. 

To  appreciate  this  simplification,  let  any  one  look  at  the  list  of 
so  called  Irregular  Verbs,  usually  given  in  most  Dictionaries. 

SECONDLY,    IN   LIKE   REFERENCE   TO   NOUNS. 

^Jtmttt  (form. 

Singular. 

Der  Berg 


N. 

G.         Des  Berges 
Dor  A.  Dem  Berge 
Ace.      Den  Berg 
Plural. 

N.         Die  Berge 
G.         Der  Berge 
D  or  A.  Den  Bergen 
Ace.      Die  Berge 


Singular. 

Der  Fiirst 
Des  Fiirsten 
Dem  Fiirsten 
Den  Fiirsten 

Plural. 
Die  Fiii'sten 
Der  Fiirsten 
Den  Fiirsten 
Die  Fiirsten 


Of  these  two  elements,  under  modification  in  prescribed  and 
well  defined  cases,  all  the  "  Declensions  "  are  composed,  eg. : — all 
Common  Feminine  Nouns  remain  undeclined  hi  the  Smgular  ; 
and  with  certain  given  exceptions,  take  the  Modern  form  in  the 
Plm-al :  here  is  a  comfort  for  those  who  have  been  told  to  make 
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separate  Declensions   of  "  some  Nouns  like  Frau,"  and   ''  some 
Nouns  like  Mutter  ! " 

Again- — all  Mascular  and  Neuter  Nouns,  with  such  and  such 
exceptions,  are  declined  in  the  Ancient  form  ; — in  some  specified 
cases,  modified  by  the  umlaut  in  the  Plural,  as  Sohn,  Sohne ;  or 
by  also  assuming  the  termination  er,  as  Wald,  Walder. 

The  task  of  familiarizing  oneself  with  these  rules  and  exceptions 
is  now  simply  laborious,  though  not  more  so  than  in  most  other 
European  languages :  Etymology  is  no  longer  a  perplexing 
subject. 

The  only  exception  to  this,  for  a  Foreigner,  is  in  discriminating 
between  the  Primary  Derivatives  of  the  Ancient  form,  and  those 
of  the  Modem  form. 

On  reference  to  my  late  venerable  friend  Dr.  Becker,  he  could 
give  no  available  rule  ;  it  plainly  begs  the  question  by  requiring 
a  certain  acquaintance  with  the  language  to  be  able  to  distinguish 
them,  which  places  the  stranger  in  an  awkward  position.  Hence, 
in  my  own  studies,  I  determined  to  follow  a  less  scientific  course, 
but  one  that  my  countrymen  may  perhaps  find  more  convenient 
as  far  as  the  determination  of  Gender  is  concerned.  This  is  now 
offered  to  the  Beginner  as  an  original,  and  it  is  hoped,  an  effective 
performance  ;  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  any  notices  of  error 
therein.  When  studying  at  Bonn,  in  1834-35,  I  went  carefully 
through  the  Dictionary,  collecting  and  classifying  all  the  Nouns, 
much  in  the  way  of  Duverger,  in  his  French  Grammar.  Mr. 
Beruhard  Becker's  version,  above  mentioned,  has  also  adopted  a 
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parallel  though  not  a  similar  cotu-se  to  great  advautagc  ;  but  his 
notices  on  the  genders  of  the  adopted  or  foreign  nouns,  it  is 
conceived,  are  only  folly  available  for  pupils  who  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  Latin  and  French,  which  may  not  be  the  case 
with  ladies,  or  with  more  youthful  classes  of  pupils,  who  may  now 
readily  attempt  the  language  at  seven  years  of  age.^ 

The  determination  of  Gender  is  of  great  importance  in  German, 
as  it  mainly  regulates  the  Declension  ; — but  it  is,  perhaps, 
unnecessary  to  touch  this  last,  as  excellent  rules  are  laid  down 
by  Dr.  Becker,  either  in  his  original  edition,  or  in  the  abridgment 
edited  by  his  son. 


*  As  regards  the  use  of  this  Grammar  for  very  young  folks,  there  is 
no  need  to  frighten  and  stupify  the  little  creatures  -with  such  tenible 
words  as  "  Concrete,"  "  Absti-act,"  "  Notional  Eelations,"  &c.,  in  the 
first  instance : — if  the  usiial  com-se  be  followed  of  fii-st  learning  the 
forms,  genders,  and  declensions  of  the  Aiiicles,  Nomis,  Pronouns,  and 
Adjectives,  and  the  classification  and  conjugations  of  the  Verbs,  it  will 
afford  ample  time  and  opportunities  for  quietly  familiarizing  the  young 
pupils  with  these  useful  expressions : — see  the  last  pages  of  part  III, 
where  a  preliminaiy  course  is  sketched  out  for  Beginners  of  all  ages. 


PART  I. 


Determination  of  the  Genders  of  German  Nouns  whether 
Native  or  Adopted. 

Subject  to  exceptions  hereafter  detailed, 

Rule    I. — All  nouns  ending  in  Consonants  are  Masculine. 
Rule  II. — All  nouns  ending  in  Vowels  are  Feminine. 


N.B. — TVTiere  I  have  been  able  to  assist  young  friends  in  the  first 
stages  of  learning  German,  it  has  always  been  with  the  understanding 
that  these  hsts  should  be  very  gradually  learned  by  heait:  never  more 
than  six  words  at  a  time,  so  that  the  whole  should  be  deeply  impressed 
on  the  memory.  The  somewhat  formidable  length  of  the  lists  is  also 
a  test  for  that  Steadiness  of  Pui-pose,  without  which  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory attainment  to  be  made  in  anything. 

Amongst  any  other  studies  requiring  Continuity  of  Purpose,  that  of 
Language  claims  its  full  rank  as  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  formation  of 
Character,  by  early  accustoming  the  pupil  to  he  content  to  fail  in  first 
facing  a  difficulty, — to  proceed  slowly  and  humbly — and  by  steady  well 
principled  perseverance,  to  be  certain  of  a  respectable  amount  of  success 
eventually;  mere  '  Attainment'  is  thus  kept  in  its  proper,  its  co-operative, 
but  subordinate  relation  to  Moral  Discipline. 

Some  of  these  words  however,  as  not  of  veiy  common  occurrence,  may 
be  omitted  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher, — who  should  however,  in 
this  case,  be  a  native  of  Gennany. 
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RULE 

All  Nouns  ending  in 
Feminine  Exceptions. 

1.  The  list  A  with  miscellaneous  terminations  ;  nearly  all 
German. 

2.  The  lists  B  and  C  of  feminine  nouns  ending  in  cl  and  er; 
there  are  none  in  en. 

3.  Nouns  ending  in  (f)t  (?ftuc^t),— ft  (Jtvaft),— ft  (SBruft),— 
and  tl;  (S'Jott))  are  feminine  ;  list  D  gives  the  masculine  and 
neuter  re-exceptions. 

4.  All  nouns  ending  in  in  (Jlonigin) — l£)clt  ((©d>onl;ett) — feit 
(^anftmrfcit) — ung  (©^onung)  are  feminine,  except  one  obsolete 
word  2)cr  ^ornung. 

5.  Names  of  rivers  are  feminine  ;  see  list  E  for  re-exceptions. 

6.  Adopted  or  foreign  nouns  ending  in  if  (SKuflf) — ion 
(Oleligion) — nj  (Sntelfigenj) — fon  (JRaifon) — tdt  (^letat) — \\x 
(Siteratur) — ij  (Suftjj,)  and  ef  ($itliotf)cf)  are  all  feminine.  ^ 


RULE 

All  Nouns  ending  in 
Masculine  Exceptions. 
Vide  list  M. 

^  With  but  few  exceptions,  foreign  nouns  retain  their  original  genders, 
whether  ' naturalized' by  a  German  tei-mination  or  not: — This  is  the 
only  generally  appHcable  rule  for  such  words ;  Usts  of  them  would 
he  veiy  cumbrous ; — but  they  shall  be  forthcoming  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  not  studied  French,  Latin,  Greek,  &c.,  if  required, 
and  if  suflBcient  encouragement  is  given  to  the  Publisher.    These  hsts 
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I. 

Consonants  are  Masculine. 

Neuter  Excexitions. 

1.  The  list  F  with  miscellaneous  terminations  ;  nearly  all 
German. 

2.  The  lists  G,  H,  and  I,  of  neuter  nouns  ending  in  et,  en, 
and  cv. 

3.  German  nouns  which  are  primary  derivatives  with  the 
prefix  ®c  such  as  ©eBict  from  33ieten — ®e6irge  fi"om  93crtjcn,  &c. 
See  list  J  for  exceptions  and  observations. 

4.  'Acting-nouns,'  or  parts  of  speech  not  nouns  but  employed 
pro  tempore  as  such  ;  eg. — 2)a3  Qlcl) ! — 2)a0  Dl) ! — Sag  'ithw. — 
5)aS  SeBcwoI;! !— 5)a§  ©ingcn,— 5)ag  SIBunberOarc,— X>a§  SBeiffc, 
&c.,  are  neuter. 

5.  All  diminutives   ending   in   d)en  (5)dumd^en)  and  fein* 
(graulein)  are  neuter. 

6.  Nouns  ending  in  fat  ((Srfncffal) — [cl  (9(tatf)fcl) — ni^ 
(95i'tnbuifO  and  tt;unt  (Q(ttcrtl^uni)  :  for  exceptions  to  the  two  last 
see  list  K. 

7.  Names  of  continents,  countries,  and  cities,  except  list  L, 
are  neuter,  whatever  may  be  thcu*  terminations. 

8.  Adopted  or  foreign  nouns  in  ment  (^HTijanicnt) — at 
(Sonfulat) — gon  (^>oIiH3on) — granim  ((Spigranuu) — and  ett 
(33avett),  are  neuter.^ 

II. 

Vowels  are  Feminine. 

Neuter  Exceptions. 
Vide  List  N. 

will  however  only  be  approximate,  as  Philologists  know  well  the 
difficulties  in  determining  what  is  absolutely  native  in  any  language, 
e^ceT^t  perhaps  in  Sanscrit  or  Zend. 

''According  to  Dr.  Becker,  in  the  ujtper  Gennan  dialect,  Uiit  has 
passed  into  cl— c^f.  JlTactUlctn— JWftlfcI. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  that  compounds  of  certain  words  do  uot 
always  carry  their  original  gender  into  composition  ;   eg. — 


(sd^eu,  f.  Aversion. 
Qlnge,  n.  Eye. 
Sof)n,  m.  "Wages. 

®au,  n.  District. 

a>htt^,  m.  Mood,  Spirit,  &c. 


5lt)f^eu,  m.  Horror. 
9leunauge,  f.  Lamprey. 
3>ia^evIol^n,     n.  Wages    for 
manufacture. 
«§ennegau,  m.  Hainault. 
Sftl^ein'gau,  m.  Rhinegau. 


Qlrmuti;, 

5)emut:^, 

©roffmutt;, 

©miftmut:^ 

©c^wcrntuti), 


Poverty. 
o  Humility. 
*g  Magnamity. 
,i  Gentleness. 
^  Depression 

Sorrow. 


These  instances  however  are  not  numerous  ;  they  probably 
originate  in  the  few  remaining  discrepancies  among  authors  on 
the  genders  in  some  particular  cases,  eg. — 31^?/  is  held  to  be 
masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  on  various  authorities. 


FEMININE  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  1st  RULE. 

List  A. 
Miscellaneous  Terminations ;  nearly  all  Native. 


Qttcnb,  Evening. 
Ql^m   (or  Dt;m),   A  Wine- 
measure. 
Qllraun,  Mandrake. 
5lnanag,  Pine-Apple. 
5ln|ialt,  Regulation. 


5tntn!ort,  Answer. 
Qtrfceit,  Work. 
%xi,  Kind. 
93al;n,  Path. 
9Banf,  Bench. 
SSraut,  Bride. 
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SSrut,  Brood. 
3Burg,  Castle. 
^af)ttf  Passage. 
a^aufltioU,  nandfiill. 
Slur,  Field, 
g^orm,  Form. 
?fiitt,  Ford. 
©anS,  Goose, 
©egenb,®  Country, 
©egenwart,  Presence. 
&ti%  Goat. 
®ier,  Eagerness. 
J^anib,  Hand. 
.§aut,  Skin, 
v^ulb,  Grace, 
^ut,  Guai'd. 
Sagb,  Chase. 
Sugenb,  Youth, 
^iefet,  Fir  Tree. 
Muf),  Cow. 

Mf}t  (or  ^ur,)  Choice. 
Sang,  Louse. 
Seinwanb,  Linen. 
a«agb,  Maid. 
3Ko"^b,  Mowing. 
2»arf,  Mark. 
SKarfc^,  Marsh. 
SKoug,  Mouse, 
a»it^,  Milk. 


mi^,  Spleen. 
3J?onat,  Month. 
3)?onb,  Moon. 
SRad^tigall,  Nightingale. 
^aijt,  Seam. 
0htn,  Zero. 
OIu^,  Nut. 
^3cin,  Pain, 
^crfon,  Person. 
*J3rebigt,  Sermon, 
dual,  Pain. 
9flafl,  Eepose. 
3iiii)x,  Dysentery. 
(Saat,  Seed. 
(®d^am,  Shame. 
(Scf;aar,  Multitude. 
<©c^mac^.  Disgrace, 
©c^nur.  String-line, 
©c^ulb.  Guilt. 
(S<i)uv,  Shearing. 
(©:pecie8.  Species. 
<Bpux,  Trace. 
(stobt,  Town. 
(Statt,  Place. 
@tim,  Forehead. 
©I^ntar,  Syntax. 
^at,  Deed. 
Xi)ux,  Door. 
3;ugenb,  Virtue. 


"  There  ai-e  several  Feniinincs  thus  beginning  with  ©«;  for  these  see 
list  J  and  observations. 
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SBa'^r,  Choice. 
SCBanb,  Wall. 
OBat,  Shallow. 
3Be^v,  Defence. 


gfielt,  World. 

3aI;I,  Number. 

3eit,  Time. 

3tcv  ov  3tf^flt/  Ornament. 


To  this  list  add  the  compounds  of  Jletjr  (from  Jlet)ven)  except 
3Sevfel;v  which  is  nenter. 

List  B. 
Feminines  ending  in  cl. 


5l(^fet,  Shoulder. 
^imlpti,  Lamp. 
5lmfel,  Black-bird. 
Qtngel,  Angle, 
mffel,  Wood-louse. 
5ttjel,  Magpie. 
Qlurifel,  Auricula. 
SBrejel,  Cracknel, 
dlaufel,  Clause. 
^^nxM,  Cymbal. 
JDac^tel,  A  Box  on  the  Ear. 
JDottel,  Date-tree. 
2)eic^fel,  Beam. 
2)ifiel,  Thistle. 
S^roffel,  Thrush. 
(Sid^el,  Acorn, 
e^iftel,  Epistle, 
(grbtofel,  Potatoe. 
^aM,  Fable, 
g-atfel,  Torch, 
t^al^el,  Flounce. 


g^effel,  Petter. 
8^i6el,  Horn-book, 
g-iebel,  Fiddle. 
Siftcl,  Faint-treble. 
S^ormcl,  Formula. 
8^utf;tel^  Broadsword. 
Oatel,  Fork. 

©eiffel,  Whip  or  Scourge, 
©iirgel,  Gargle. 
.§ec^el,  Hackle. 
jQummd,  Humble-bee. 
.§ujel,  Dried  Apples. 
Snfel,  Island. 
3:nfel  or  Snful,  Mitre. 
^aBel,  Cable. 
Ma^d,  Earthen  Stove, 
^anjel,  Pulpit, 
^attofel,  Potatoe. 
^ettel,  Little  Chain. 
.^tdmVel,  Cai-d. 
^gcl,  Bowl  or  Ball. 
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StmiM,  Distaff. 
^up:^)ef,  Couple. 
Muxbd,  Handle. 
MutUi,  Tripe. 
2)?anbel,  Almond. 
SKangel,  Mangle. 
Wlaxt,  Province. 
mi\\>a,  Medlar. 
m^d,  Mistletoe. 
aRufc^cI,  Shell. 
0tabcl,  Needle. 
01effel,  Nettle 
dlxiM,  Paste. 
Drgel,  Organ. 
$a:^:pel,  Poplar. 
5PrimeI,  Primrose. 
Olafpel,  Easp. 
afiaffcl,  Eattle. 
SRegel,  Rule. 
9toi)rbomnteI,  Bittern. 
Sflunjel,  Wrinkle. 
@c()ac^tel,  Box. 


(Sc^aiifcf,  Shovel. 
(Sc^aufel,  Swing, 
©d^iubcl,  Shingle. 
(S(f;itffct,  Dish. 
Gcnuucl,  Roll  (Bread). 
<Bid)df  Sickle. 
iSpinbet,  Spindle. 
iStaffcl,  Degree  or  Step. 
@top)}cI,  Stubble, 
©triegel,  Curry-comb. 
Xafd,  Table. 
3'anget,  Leaf  of  a  Pine. 
Xoxtd,  Wine-press, 
ijvobbcl,  Tassel. 
iXrontmcf,  Drum. 
.tviiffcf,  Truffle. 
QSad^tcf,  Quail. 
aSaffet,  Wafer. 
SBinbel,  Swaddling-clothes. 
aSurjcI,  Root. 
3afVeI,  Skein. 
3aneBeI,  Onion. 


FEMININE  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  Ist  RULE. 
List  C. 


Feminines  ending  in  er. 


5(bev,  Vein. 

5tmmev,  Cherry,  (kind  of). 

5lufter,  Oyster. 


SBIattev,  Blister. 
SButter,  Butter. 
6a^er,  Caper. 
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5)auer,  Duration, 

(Sifter,  Magpie. 

gafer,  Fibre. 

S^cber,  Pen. 

tJeier,  Festival. 

flitter,  Spangle. 

i^olin,  Eack. 

^alfter,  Halter. 

^eiflev,  Magpie. 

Sungfer  ox  Sungfir,  Virgin. 

.hammer,  Chamber. 

.better,  Press. 

^i^cv,  Chick-pea. 

.^tefer,  Pine. 

,^Iammer,  Iron-cramp. 

,KIaV)3er,  Rattle. 

Smter,  Lnrking-place. 

i(bn,  Liver. 

Seier,  Lyre. 

Setter,  Ladder. 

Smarter,  Torture. 

3Kafer,  Measles. 

2)kuer,  Wall. 


3}Zeta;p't)er,  Metaphor. 
SD^utter,  Mother. 
Otatter,  Adder. 
0tuntmer,  Number. 
0^?er,  Opera. 
Dtter,  Viper, 
atufter,  Elm. 
(Shelter,  Barn. 
©c(;Ieuber,  Sling, 
©gutter,  Shoulder. 
<Srf)\cefter,  Sister. 
(Skmx,  Tax. 
^^oc^ter,  Daughter. 
5!rauer,  Soitow. 
Umfe^r,  Return. 
9Sef:>3er,  Evening. 
aSi:>?er,  Viper. 
SSim^^er,  Eye-lash. 
3afer,  Fibre. 
3eber,  Cedar. 
3iffer,  Cipher. 
3itl;er,  Guitar. 


FEMININE  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  1st  RULE. 

List  D. 

Re-exceptions  to  the  Rule  that — Nouns  eiidhig  in  ^t,  ft,  ft,  and  tl;, 
are  Feminine. 


Slasculine. 
SSeba^t,  Consideration, 
aSeric^t,  Notice. 


^t. 


Neuter. 
5)icEi^t,  Thicket. 
m\(i)i,  Yeast. 
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Masculine. 

aSetrad^t,  Regard. 
aB66eittcf)t,  Malefactor. 
2)oc^t,  Wick. 
M.m<ijt,  Serving-man. 
<§ai3ic^t,  Hawk. 
^erf;t,  Pike. 
q}a^t,  Farm. 
©c^ac^t,  Shaft  (mine). 
(Bpx^^tf  Wood-pecker. 
93erbad)t,  Suspicion. 
SBic^t,  Wight. 


Neuter. 


m^t,  Light. 
jRecf)t,  Right. 
(Bpididjt,  Ditch-water. 


m. 


(©c^aft,  Shaft. 
(Sc:^uft,  Wretch, 
©tift,  Peg. 
9SerI;aft,  Arrest. 


®ift,  Poison, 
^eft,  Hook. 
Oi'I;oft,  Hogshead. 
^etfc(;aft,  Signet, 
©tift,  Institution. 
mtxft,  Wharf. 


@t 


^aft,  Bast  (matting). 
X^ienfl,  Service. 
5)unfl,  Vapor. 
5)urfl,  Thirst, 
dmjl,  Earnest. 
%0X%  Forest, 
g^rojl,  Frost. 
Swrfl,  Prince. 
®ei|l,  Spirit. 


8=efl,  Feast. 
06ft,  Fruit. 
3^efi,  Nest. 
aSerbienjt,  Merit. 
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Masculine. 

©ewinnft,  Gain. 
^fvBft,  Autumn, 
sjna%  Mast. 
mi%  Dung. 
sKorafi,  Morass. 
mo%  Must, 
qjatafi,  Palace. 
$V0t)jl,  Provost. 
Oloft,  Rust, 
itrojt,  Comfort. 
gSerfeienjI,  Profit. 
aSertuft,  Loss. 
Sanji,  Pauncb. 
©ufl,  Filth. 
3wift,  Discord. 


QtmaTanf^,  Amarauth. 
(St)elmut^,  Generosity. 
<§augratl),  Household-stuff, 
.goc^mut^,  Pride. 
'■^^mnii),  Hyacinth, 
^leinmutl^,  Pusillanimity, 
^otl^,  Dirt. 
2)?ett),  Mead. 
SKi^mut^,  Illhumour. 
Wlut^f  Mind  or  mood. 
^aii),  Counsel. 
@)5atf),  Spar 
3:ragantt;,  Tragacanth 
XtetJermutl;,  Arrogance. 


Neuter, 


^, 


Satt'otintt),  Lahyi-inth. 
Sajarett),  Hospital. 
Sot"^,  Ounce  or  Solder. 
Olift^,  Reed. 
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Masculine. 

5l)ortatt;,  Store. 
$Qanfetmutt;,  Indecision. 
2Bermut^,  Wormwood. 
Sffiertl;,  Value. 
gCBi^mutl^,  Bismuth. 
3i6etl;,  Civet. 


Neuter. 


FEMININE  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  1st  RULE. 

List  E. 

Masculine  Re-exceptions. 


5lnio/  Anio. 
S)nie:|3er,  Dnieper. 
S)ntejter,  Dniester. 
®on,  Don. 
2)ouro,  Douro. 
(Shxo,  Ebro. 
©u^I;rat,  Euphrates. 
3nn,  Inn. 
;?ed^,  Lech. 


^rno,  Arno. 
Wlaitt,  Main. 
Wml)o,  Miuho. 
d\(d(X,  Necker. 
0111,  Nile, 
qpo,  Po. 
3fll;ein,  Rhine. 
OiuOico,  Rubicon. 
XaQuS,  Tagus. 


NEUTER  EXCEPTIONS  TO  THE  1st  RULE. 
List  F. 

Miscellaneous  Terminations ;  mostly  Native. 
%a§,  Carrion.  |     Qdnt,  Office. 


°  Seven  of  these  end  in  vowels ;   but  it  is  more  convenient  to  put  all 
the  Rivers  under  one  head. 
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5tnttitj,  Countenance. 
Qtrum,  Arum. 
5tugenlieti,  Eyelid. 
«Bad),  Brook. 
9Sai),  Bath. 
sBanb,  Ribbon. 
26ett,  Bed. 
ggege'^r,  Desire. 
SBeii,  Hatchet. 
SBein,  Leg. 
SSeftecf,  Case. 

aSifcergeil,  Castor  (oil). 

$ier,  Beer. 

9Bltii,  Image. 

sgitlet,  Note. 

SBlatt,  Leaf. 

58Ied?,  Tin-plate. 

9BIut,  Blood. 

aBoot,  Boat. 

9Bvet,  Board. 

aSrob,  Bread. 

SBuct),  Book. 

ggunb,  Bundle. 

6t)or,  Chorus. 

goncett,  Concert. 

6or^8,  Corps. 

^enfmal,  Monument. 

3)etvii(,  Detail. 

S)iai»cm,  Diadem. 

Sing,  Thiug. 
2)ipIom,  Diploma. 
S)orf,  Village. 


(gcf,  Corner. 
(Sis,  Ice. 
(Slenb,  Misery. 
giemt,.Elk. 
erj,  Ore. 

5a^,  Butt  or  Cask. 
g:elb,  Field, 
g^ett,  Fat. 
%nitx,  Fu-e. 
gleifd),  Flesh 
g^Iief ,  Fleece. 
g-Iotj,  Stratum. 
S-to§,  Raft, 
guttn-al,  Cover. 

G:^or,  Chorus. 

©am,  Yarn. 

®elb,  Money. 

®ta§,  Glass. 

©lieb,  Limb. 

mM,  Luck. 

®oIb,  Gold. 

©rat*,  Grave. 

®ra§,  Grass. 

®ut,  Property. 

.§aar,  Hair. 

i§av5,  Resin. 

J^au^t,  Head. 

.§au§,  House. 

Jgeer,  Army. 

J^eil,  Prosperity. 

.i^emb,  Shii-t. 

jQtXi,,  Heart. 
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^ivn,  Brain, 
^olj,  Wood, 
o^orn,  Horn. 
.§ut;u,  Hen. 
3a^v,  Year. 
Snfect,  Insect. 
Socl;,  Yoke. 
JtaI6,  Calf, 
^ameel,  Camel, 
jtamin,  Chimney. 
J!ancjurui;,  Kangaroo. 
Jtapitnl,  Capital, 
^inb,  Child, 
jlinn,  Chin, 
^teib,  Cloth. 
Jlleinob,  Ornament, 
^ovn,  Corn, 
^raut,  Vegetable 
Jtreuj,  Cross. 
Jliuumet,  Collar. 
Sanb,  Land. 
J^amm,  Lamb. 
Saii(\  Leaf. 
M)n,  Fief. 
SJeib,  Sorrow. 
Sieb,  Song. 
JiJiueat,  Ruler. 
iobf  Praise. 
8ocT;,  Hole. 
So'^u,  Wages. 
8oo§,  Lot. 
mai  or  aWaat,  Mark. 


a«al;I,  Meal. 
iJJalj,  Malt. 
3)Jan5t)rc,  Manoeuvre. 
a)?arf,  Marrow. 
3JZa^,  Measure. 
a)?aut,  Mouth. 
3)?cer,  Sea  or  Ocean. 
mi)i,  Meal. 
aifenfcG,  Wench, 
a^ieffing,  Brass. 
3)Zetaa,  Metal. 
2)ZineraI,  Mineral. 
3)?oo8,  Moss, 
aihtp,  Pulp. 
gietj,  Net. 
Dt)r,  Ear. 
Del,  Oil. 
^aar,  Pair, 
papier,  Paper, 
^ec^,  Pitch, 
^sfanb,  Pledge. 
!^fcrb,  Horse. 
>)3funb,  Pound, 
^ortrdt,  Portrait. 
$ronom,  Pronoun. 
q]ult,  Desk. 
Oiab,  Wheel. 
jRcgal,  Regalia. 
Old),  Roe. 
dhidj,  Empu'c. 
Oieig,  Twig. 
3ticf ,  Ream. 
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mtf,  Reef. 

0tol^r,  Reed. 

jRo^,  Horse. 

^atg,  Salt. 

©ci^af,  Sheep. 

©c^eit,  Log. 

©d^iff,  Ship. 

<B^ii'Df  Sign-board. 

©c^ilf,  Reed. 

©c^irr,  Harness. 

<BC^lo%  Lock. 

(£cf;malj,  Grease. 

©c^rut,  Small-shot. 

<SdjO(f,  Three-score. 

©d^wein,  Swine. 

(Sc^TOcrt,  Sword. 

©ecf),  Coulter. 

©eil,  Rope. 

(SieB,  Sieve. 

©ignal,  Signal. 

<Bpicif  Bacon. 

©:|)iel,  Sport. 

<B)pint,  Peck. 

©)3ital,  Hospital. 

<S^ttet,  Sprit. 

<Statut^  Statute. 

(atift,  Ecclesiastical  Foundation, 

<Stro^,  Straw. 

©ti'icf,  Piece. 

^d,  Valley. 


St;eil,  Share  or  Portion, 
^kx,  Animal. 
'  3X;or,  Door. 
Sirumtn,  Selvage. 
Znd),  Cloth. 
Unfc^Iitt,  Tallow. 
Urt^ell,  Sentence. 
93er&,  Verb. 
3?ei:becE,  Deck. 
mx^ox,  Trial. 
3Sertie^,  Dungeon. 
5Bie^,  Brute,  or  Cattle. 
aSctf,  People. 
ffiac^S,  Wax. 
2Bainm§,  Doublet. 
m'i),  Woe. 
9Be^r,  Dam. 
SBeifc,  Wife  or  Woman, 
SCettaH,  Universe. 
aSerg,  Tow. 
OBerf;  Work. 
SBilb,  Game. 
aSilb^vet,  Venison. 
9Bovt,  Word. 
3elt,  Tent. 
3eug,  Staff. 
3iel,  Limit. 
3iuf,  Zinc. 
3tnn,  Tin. 
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Lists  G,  II,  I. 

Neuter  exceptions  to  \st  Rule,  ending  in  cl,  en,  ct,  respectively. 

List  G,  ia  el. 


SBiinbet,  Bundle. 
©remVet,  Example, 
g^crfel,  Pig. 
^apitet,  Chapter, 
^nobet,  Dumpling. 
aJianbcI,  Number  15. 
mHid,  Middle. 
m\\d,  Pint. 


Orafel,  Oracle. 

3Runbctor  3floubeI,  Round  Tower. 

(Scijcl,  Sail. 

©cibct,  Pint. 

(Siegcl,  Seal. 

X<xii[,  Tackle. 

Uetel,  Evil. 

sffiiefet,  Weasel. 


^Hmofen,  Alms. 
5Sctfcn,  Basiu. 
^ifeii,  Iron. 
Siillcn,  Foal. 


List  H,  in  en. 


^iiffeu,  or  ^iffen,  Cushion. 
Safen,  Sheet. 

.2Bap)jen,  A  Coat  of  Arms. 
3cicl;en,  Sign. 


List  I,  in  er. 


^tOeuteuev,  Adventure, 
filter,  Age. 
3Sauev,  Cage. 
2)otter,  Yoke  (of  egg). 
8"cnjler,  Window. 
S^vaucnjimniev,  Woman, 
guber,  Cart-load, 
©atter,  Grate, 
©itter,  Trellis. 


^tafter,  Fathom, 

^(ofter,  Cloister. 

jlupfer,  Copper. 

Sii^tx,  Couch. 

Sajler,  Vice. 

Subcr,  Lure. 

3)ia(tcv,  Measure  (of  corn). 

sKcffer,  Knife. 

aWicbcr,  Bodice. 
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WluftiX,  Pattern. 
Dpftx,  Offering. 
^jTafter,  Pavement. 
$ul»ev,  Gunpowder. 
IRuber,  Oar. 
©iltier,  Silver. 


Xi)MUx,  Theatre, 
lifer,  Bank. 
Suffer,  Water. 
Setter,  Weatlier. 
9Bimber,  Wonder. 
3intmer,  A  Room. 


List  J. 
German  Nouns  with  the  prefix  ®e. 


Masculine  Exceptions. 
©eBrau^,  Custom, 
©ebanfc,  Thought, 
©efrcunb,  Kinsmau. 
®eta^,  Room  or  Space. 
®eiuat;I,  Consort. 

®enic^,  ] 

or       >  Enjoyment. 
®cnu^,  j 

®eno^,  Mate. 

©eruc^,  Smell. 

©efaiig,  Song. 

®efcl)marf,  Taste. 

©efett,  Companion. 

©eftanf,  Starch. 

®ei?atter,  Godfather. 

©ewinn,  Gain. 

©etrinnfi,  Profit. 


Feminine  Exceptions 

®m^X,  Duty, 
©cturt,  Bu-th. 
©ebulb,  Patience, 
©efa'^r,  Danger. 
©efc^^wulfl,  Tumor, 
©eftalt  Form. 
®ett)d^r  Voucher, 
©ewalt,  Tone. 


Observations. 

The  initial  ®e  is  not  always  a  prefix,  as  in  ©ecjcnb,  ©egenwatt, 
and  where  it  happens  to  be  an  integral  constituent  of  the  word  : — 
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but  where  it  is  really  so,  and  refers  to  Primarxj  Derivatives, 
{%%Me,t,  from  SSieten ;  %tMrrje,  from  SBergen,  &c.,)  with  the 
above  exceptions,  it  controuls  all  rules  founded  merely  on 
terminations. 

It  is  not  so  however  with  Foreign  Nouns  happening  to  begin 
with  ©e ;  or  with  Compound  Nouns — (eg.  GesichtsLreis,  Gesichts-^ 
farbe),  where  the  second  noun  freiS,  farOe,  always  determines  the 
gender  ;  or  with  Secondary  Derivatives,  (Gehieter,  Gebirger, 
Geliebte,  Gefangere  ^'C.,J  which  are  extensions  of  Gebiet, 
Gebirge,  &c.: — in  all  these  cases  the  General  Rules  I  and  II — 
as  corrected  by  the  exceptional  lists  —  are  to  be  invariably 
followed. 

List  K. 


3rrt!^uiu,  Error. 
Oieic^t^um,  Riches 


Exceptions  to  t^um  and  ni^  being  neuter. 
Masculines,  in  t^um. 

SSa^fil)um,  Growth. 


Feminines  in  ni^. 


SBcbriingni^,  Affliction. 
aSctrii6ni|},  Grief. 
SBefiuumcrtii^,  Trouble. 
9Beforgni|3,  Care. 
9Beiranbtntv,  Condition, 
©in^'^fangni^,  Couceptiou. 
©vfeuutuip,  Knowledge. 


@rlaut>nip,  Permission. 
8^dulnip,  Corruption. 
8inftevnip,  Darkness. 
Jlenntnif?,  Knowledge. 
33ert)amnip,  Destruction. 
93erfdumnip,  Hindi-ance. 
SGilbuip,  Wilderness. 
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LIST  L.-EXCEPTIONS  TO  1st  RULE, 
List  L. 

Names  of  Continents,  Counti-ies,  Districts,  Islands,  and  CitieS; 
are  Neuter. 


Masculine  Exceptions, 
«§aag,  Hague. 
«§ennegau,  'Hainault. 
Sfit;eingau,  "Rhinegau. 
SCBetterau,  Wetteravia. 


Feminine  Exceptions. 
35erfcerei,®  Barbary. 
SSrctagne,  Brittany. 
6^ani:pagne,  Champagne- 
2)ominica,  Dominica. 
Saufi§,  Lusatia. 
2)JoIbau,  Moldavia. 
$falg,  Palatinate, 
^icarbie,  Picardy. 
Ofliigeu,  Rugen. 
(s^trei^,  Switzerland. 
Jlirol,  Tyrol. 
Ufraine,  Ukrain. 
5Bartturg,  Wartburg. 


MASCULINE    EXCEPTIONS   TO  2nd  RULE. 

List  M. 

Masculine  Exceptions. 


QtbSc^eu,  Horror. 
SBau,  Building. 


SSrei,  Pap  or  Pulp, 
OBuc^fiabe,  Letter,  Type. 


'  Altliough  ffiau  is  Derrter. 


'  And  all  names  ending  in  ti. 
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S^riet'e,  Peace. 
'Sunk,  Sparke, 
©et^anfe,  Thought. 
©lauBc,  Faith, 
t^aufe,  Heap. 
Ma^tt,  Coffee. 
Mai,  Quay. 
Jtdee,  Cheese. 
,KIee,  Clover, 
^lei,  Clay. 
0lerijc,  Nerve. 
5J}fau,  Peacock. 
moBOc,  Seal. 
9ioc(!)e,  Roach. 


©ago,  Sago. 
(Same,  Seed. 
(Srf)abc,  Loss, 
©cfnice,  Snow, 
©c^rci,  Cry. 
@ce,  Lake, 
©ellerie,  Celery. 
<£^roffe.  Sprout. 
^au,  Dew. 
3!rappe,  Bustard. 
33er^au,  Abbatis. 
ffiau,  Weld. 

5Biire,  wm. 


And  generally,  all  designations  of  obviously  male  persons  and 
animals,  ending  in  e,  as  SBote,  36u0e,  (SrBe,  .Snafce,  Jlunbc,  &c. ; 
and  as  5lfe,  g'alfe,  2)rad^e,  <§afe,  Dct;fe,  Sdnie,  3fla6e,  Ota^^e. 

"Wliere  the  termination  in  c  in  these  cases  causes  a  doubt,  the 
decision  may  very  well  rest  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  in 
which  it  occiu'S. 


NEUTER  EXCEPTIONS  TO  2nd  RULE. 
List  N. 


Neuter  Exceptions. 


Qltcali,  Alkali. 
2tntalkjauia,  Amalgam. 
5luge,  Eye. 
SBegc'^Idge,  Iron-Works. 


SSIci,  Lead. 

^Bureau,  Bureau. 

danapcc,  Canopy. 

Q^onimanbo,  Military  Expedition 
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3)eftle,  Defile. 
©c^o,  Echo. 
®t,  Egg. 

©mtatgo,  Embargo, 
©nbe,  End. 
®rBe,  Inheritance. 
g^refco,  Fresco, 
©axi,  District, 
©elce,  Jelly. 
@mie,  Genius. 


©inniiii,  Gum. 
3ntcreffe,  Interest. 
Jtauri,  Cowry. 
%u,  Hay. 
^omnia,  Comma, 
^nie,  Knee. 
$affa,  Passover, 
©of a,  Sofa. 
^an,  Cable  or  Kope. 


The  following  words  varying  in  gender  according  to  their 
meaning,  are  collected  together  for  convenience  sake,^  though 
they  will  nearly  all  be  found  in  their  respective  lists  as  regards 
termination. 


Masculine. 

Neuter. 

SBanb, 

Volume, 

Tie  or  Band. 

Sunb, 

Alliance, 

Bundle. 

m)ox, 

Choir, 

Chorus. 

gvfenntni^, 

Knowledge, 

Judicial  decision 

®et)att, 

Contents, 

Salary. 

®ift, 

Saliva — Foam, 

Poison. 

•^nxi, 

Harz  Forest, 

Resin. 

«o:^n, 

Eeward, 

Wages. 

mm^ci), 

Man, 

Wench. 

©c^itb, 

Shield, 

Sign  of  an  Inn. 

©ee, 

Lake, 

Sea. 

©tift, 

Peg, 

Ecclesiastical 
Foundation. 

3;t;eiT, 

Part  of  a  whole, 

Share  or  Portion. 

^crbicnft, 

Profit, 
^From  Becker. 

Merit. 

SBirb  man  f!cf)  auf  5%en 
uterfe^en  laffcn  muffcn  ? 


PART   II. 

Contributions  towards  the  Management  of  Auxiliary  Verbs. 

When  the  Writer  first  landed  in  Germany,  his  whole  stock-iu 
trade,  as  far  as  the  language  was  concerned,  consisted  of  3cl^  bien 
and  S)a§  Cj]ifcrb : — He  was  therefore  soon  and  excusably  bewil- 
dered with  such  passages  as  the  following  ; — 

Are  you  obliged  to  cross 
(the  river)  in  ferry  boats  ? 

what  ivas  he  to  do  with  these  four  verbs  ?  He  had  not  then  ex- 
perience enough  to  recognize  the  relations  of  QBerben,  ^affeu,  and 
SiJtuffcn  ;  a  Tyro  must  have  made  some  progress  before  he  finds  out 
that  the  Auxiliary  Verbs,  which  with  us  are  such  fragmentary 
organic  remains  of  a  half  extinct  language,  have  a  tolerable 
amount  of  conjugation  and  composition  in  German  ;  and  in  a 
way  too  that  sets  literal  translation  at  defiance. 

If  he  be  from  Norfolk  or  Suffolk,  he  may  have  heard    the 
provincial  expressions, — 

I  should  not  ought. 
He  should  not  ought. 
We  should  not  ought,  &c. 

and  therein  recognised  "  venerable  Archaic"  and  Saxon  elements  : 
he  may  also  have  bethought  him  of  the  different  functions  of 
'dare'  iu  the  foUowin";, — 
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"  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  mau — 

Who  dai'es  do  more  is  none." 
and 

I  daresay  the  Germans  are  as  much 

teazed  by  our  orthography  as,  &c. 
'Dare'  being  nearly  always  notional  with  us — though  2)uvfen  is 
but  occasionally  so  in  German.  He  may  have  also  observed  in  the 
broad  Scotch  of  James  I,  ("if  We  aught  him  anything,")  the 
true  relations  of  '  Ought'  and  '  Owe'  which  have  disappeared  m 
the  "  Modern  Foi-m"  of  the  Imperfect  and  Past  Participle. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  in  German,  the  following  Sketches  of 
the  Conjugation  and  Application  of  the  Auxiliary  Verbs  were 
made  at  various  times  and  places,  and  from  instructions  of 
various  teachers:  they  are  now  submitted  as  a  contribution 
only,  towards  the  disposal  of  difficulties  which  much  embarrass 
the  early  stages  of  the  Student's  path. 

CONJUGATION  OF  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

1.  When  the  auxiliary  form  is  used,  the  prefix  ge  is  omitted 
in  the  past  participle  ;  but  where  this  sort  of  verb  is  used  inde- 
pendantly,  or  notionally,  the  full  participle  is  substituted, 

eg. — Why  did  you  not  come  sooner  ? 

Because  I  could  not  come.    SSeit  icf)  nict^t  fommen  fonnen 

But  if  the  more  abrupt  reply  is  used, — 

Because  I  could  not.  5Bcit  ict;  ntcf}t  gefonnt  t;atte 

2.  When  there  is  no  'Umlaut'  in  the  Subjunctive  or  Condi- 
tional, its  place  in  the  sentence  determines  the  mood. 

3.  In  the  Perfect  and  Pluperfect  of  the  Subjunctive  of  aU  the 
Auxiliary  Verbs  used  as  such,  no  inversion  takes  place  : 

ec). — baS  id;  ^^.T  \  fijnnen ;  and  not— bap  ic^  fijuncn  l^aSc : 
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but  the  inversion  does  take  place  when  this  kind  of  verb  is  used 
independautly  or  notionally  ;  eg. — bap  1^  gefonnt  t)dtte. 

4.  In  the  Subjunctive  Pluperfect, — t}dtte  fonnen,  is  preferable 
to  roitrbe  gefonnt  !^a6en. 

The  following  sketch  gives  the  first  person  singular  of  each 
remaining  tense  of  these  fragmentary  verbs  and  of  the  difi^erent 
moods  in  their  usual  order  ;  observing  that  none  but  iS^affen 
have  an  Imperative. 

This  is  followed  by  illustrations  of  the  applications,  and  of  the 
successive  combinations  of  the  different  auxiliaries. 


Rtmia^i. 


^ann 

^onnte 

>§a6e  fijnnen 

or 
^a6e  gefonnt 

<§atte  fonnen 

or 
^atte  gefonnt 

QBetbe  fonnen 

or 
©erbe  gefonnt 


3(^  fann  nic^t  fontmen. 

3c^  fonnte  nic^t  fommen. 

3c^  t;a6e  nicfjt  fommen  fonnen. 

or 
3cC}  i^ate  nidjt  gefonnt. 

3c^  f)atte  nid;t  fommen  fonnen. 

or 
3d)  I;atte  nic^t  gefonnt. 

3c^  a^erbe  nid)t  fommen  fonnen. 
or 
^<\^tn  3c^  trerbe  nic^t  gefonnt  li^OibiXi. 


Ijipekative  Nil. 


,Kann 
f  Jtbnnte 
l  SSiirbe  fonnen 

■^abt  fonnen 


I  might  be  able. 

I  should  be  able. 

I  may  have  been  able. 
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.§dtte  founen  I  might  have  been  able. 

5S}ut:t»egefonnti)a'6en^I  should  have  been  able. 

eg. — 3(^  tcoltte  ba^  \^  ^atte  fom* 
men  f onncn ;  or,  baf  ic^  gef onni" 
tidtte. 
3c^  muf  f onncn        I  must  be  able :   5c^   mu^   lefen 

founen  d)t  icf),  &c. 
Sci^   t;dtte   fonncn 

miiffen  I  must  have  been  able  : 

eg. — 3rf)  l^dtte  touncn  muffen;  or, 
3c^  !f)dtte  muffen  im  ^tanbe 
fei^n,  el;e  i(^,  &c. 


5)U3ftg@DI. 


2)nrfte. 
( i^aBe  biirfen. 
I  .gate  geburft. 
j  ^atte  biitfen. 
1  ^atte  geburft. 

SBerbe  biirfen. 

SBerbe  geburft  l^aBen. 


*  As  above  mentioned,  f)attC  fconnen  is  preferable;  thus — "tim  icf)  i)attc 
feommcn  feonncn  where  a  beginner  might  naturally  suppose  it  was 
SSfturUe  f)aben  iiommen  &3nnen. 
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Impeuative  Nil. 


5)arf  or  2)urfe  That  I  may,  (in  the  sense  of  per- 

mission :) — in  either  case  we 
say — ba^  er  biirfe  in  the  third 
person  singular. 
2)urfte  That  I  might. 

SBiirbe  biirfen  That  I  should  be  allowed. 

( -§dtte  biirfen. 
(  3Siirbe  ^eburft  t;aBm  That  I  should  have  been  allowed. 


2J?D®(59I. 


[  '^abi  mogeti 
I  «§a6e  gemod^t 
f  «§atte  mogen. 
|<§atte  gemod;t. 
SSerbe  mogen 


3d^  i)abi  ni^t  fommm  mogen. 
3d^  'i)aU  nid^t  gemoc^t 


3d^  toerbe  nic^t  fommen  mogen. 


9Berbe  gemoc^it l^a'Ben  Scl^  werbe  nicl^t  gemocl^t  l^aien* 


Imperative  Nil. 


2)J6ge. 
3K6d^tc. 
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I  c 


( <^abe  muffen. 
1  JQobe  gemod^t. 
( <§atte  miiffen. 
( v^atte  gemu^t. 
Sffierbe  muffen. 
SSerbe  muffen  (Sr  irirb  f ommen  muffen  j — he  will 

have  to  come. 
aSerbe  gemuf  t  t;a'6en  (it  icirb  gemufgt  "gabm ;   he  will 
have  had  to  come. 


o 


Imperative  Nil. 
Wln^  or  sKuffe 


5Ku^te. 

2Biirbe  mitffen. 
•Odtte  miiffen. 
'  Iffiiirbe  gemuf  t  ^aien 


er  px  l;au§e  BleiBen  mitffe; — 
that  he  should  be  obliged  to 
stay  at  home. 


(SOJiisega. 


©otte. 


C  J^abc  fotien 
^  ^abe  gefottt 
f  v^atte  gotten. 
(.  ^atte  gefottt. 

2Berbe  goUen 

SSerbe  gefoUt  ^oten. 
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3c^  ^ate  ju  i)au[e  bldUn  [otten, 
3c^  t)a6e  ge[ot(t  ju,  &c. 


3c^  njerbc  ju  ^au8e  fclciben  fotlen. 


Imperative  Nil. 


9    ..- 


6C     rT 


©OH  or  ©otlen        2)afS  ic^  ©ie  tegleiten  foil ; — that 

I  am  to  accompany  you. 
(£oUte  2)of  ic^  (gie  iegteiten  foUtc;— that 

I  was  to  (or  should)  accompany 

you. 
SSiirbe  follen  ©a^  ic^  trurbe  gu  l^aufe  BleiBen 

fotfen;    that   I   was   to  have 

remained. 
( <§dtte  foUen  That  I  would  have  had  to. 

( SSurbe  gefotlt  ^abm. 


®OSS(g0l. 


mn. 

OBome. 
( J^aBe  irotten. 
( «§aBe  gcnjottt. 
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( .§otte  wotlen. 
( ^atte  gctxjottt. 

SCBerbe  vooUm. 

2Berbe  gereottt  tiatien. 

Imperative  Nil. 

SSitt  or  aSoIte  3cl;  glauBe  nicf)t  m^  er  reoae. 

Sottte  SC^  glauBte  nicf)t  ba^  er  ivottt?. 

SBxtrbc  icotten  Should  wish  or  intend. 
( ^citte  nsotlen. 


( ffiiirbe  gemollt  l^aben. 


e5l@@(5$n.' 


J^affe. 

£ie^. 
( ^aBe  laffen  3cl^  l^ate  i^n  nicl^t  tu^^en  laffen. 

( .§aBe  getaffen  Scl^  :^aBe  it;n  nicl^t  rul^n  gelaffen. 

C  ^atte  laffen. 
I  ^atte  gelaffen. 

SGBerbe  laffen. 

QBerbe  gelaffen  l^aBen. 


*  Xasaen  is  the  only  Auxiliary  that  is  compounded  with  separable 
adjuncts ;  in  this  case  it  takes  the  prefix  ge. 
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l&af  or  iJaffe. 

Saffc  2)a^  ic^  i^n  nicl^t  x\xi)tn  laffe. 

fiteffe. 

SSurbe  laffen. 

.gcitte  laffen. 

9Burt)C  <}etaffcn  ^aBen. 


APPLICATION  OF  THE  PRECEEDIN'a 

(Much  of  this  from  Becker). 

Generally  speaking     ^onnen,  5)iirfen,  and  2)?ogen,     ") 

imply  Possibility.  (  ^^^^^^  ^^^^_ 

S[>Ziiffen,  ©ollen,  and  5Bo(fen,    ( 
imply  Necessity.  J 

^onnen,  as  in  phy- 1  2)ei'  ^nnb  fann  fct)reimmen. 
sical  possibility,    j  3c^  fann  bag  a3nc(}  lefen. 

N.B.  2)2ijgen  so  used  is  antiquated  ; — 
"©tafeen  ma^  ic^  nicl;t,"  aSemiogen  is  now- 
used  as  below. 


2)iirfen  &  2)?ogen, 
as  in  moral  pos- 
sibility or  per- 
mission. 


Request.  Sanction  or  prohibition. 


2)arfic^ben2Brieftefen?   5)u  magft  ben  SBrief 
Icfen. 
2)a  cr,  miibe   ifl,   fo 
mag  er  augrut;ett. 
@g  barf  feiner  ^ereln= 
treten. 
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All  three,  as  in  in-  "j  2)er  ^nate  fonnte  jum  8"eitfier  t;maug  fallen, 
cidentai   possibi- 1  ©r  iiurfte  2)ir  njot)I  nict;t  aHeg  et^d^It  :^aBen. 
iity-  \  @r  mag  gwanjig  Satire  alt  feipn. 


MISCELLANEOUS    EXAMPLES. 


^onnen,  as   '  to 
know.' 


2)er  .£na6e  fann^  [eine  Qlufga'Be. 
^annft  2)u  griecl;ifc{)  ? 
<Sie  fann  fc^one  ®efcl§icl;te. 


'There  seems  to  have  been  from  earliest  days  a  confusion  of  Uennjlt 
and  3Sonn£n, — somewhat  significantly  shewn  in  the  Egyptian  ^^  Priest  of 
On,"  being  also  rendered  "  Prince  of  On."  Broad  Scotch,  as  a  Saxon 
legacy,  affords  curious  examples  of  the  obscure  relation  between  these 
two  verbs ;  eg. — Sir  William  of  Deloraine,  unable  to  read  a  word  in 
Michael  Scott's  book,  says  to  the  Monk  of  St.  Mary's,  not  "  Eci^  iiann 
ratine    'aufgabc," — but — 

"  Save  to  patter  an  Ave  Mary, 

When  I  ride  on  a  Border  foray  ; 

Other  prayer  can  I  none, 

So  speed  me  my  en-and  and  let  me  be  gone." 
The  uralt  German  adjective  'IKonig,' — now  a  noun,  even  of  the  '  ancient 

a 

form,'  and  said  to  be  derived  from  jKonncn,  would  thus  be  fairly  the  corres- 
pondent to  the  Scotch  adjective  Canny:  'a  Canny  Scot'  would  be 
none,  were  it  not  instinctively  impUed  that  he  must  be  a  knowing  one, 
as  well  as  of  kindly  congenial  dispositions  :  this  word,  has  however,  other 
and  independent  meanings.  ISraft  and  Uas  ISonncn,  again,  shew  their 
relationship  in  '  craft'  and  '  crafty'  as  referring  to  technical  powers- 
craft— and  cunning.     "Let  my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning,"  &c. 

See  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton's  fine  passages  on  the  above  mentioned  confusion 
of  knowledge  and  power — of  ISenncn  and  ISonnen — in  'My  Novel.' 
ajRigSen  takes  another  turn. 
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2)urfen,  as 'to  dare.'     dv  barf  c^  nicl;t  tl;un. 

'must  not.'      Su  barffl  nicl^t  Idftig  [el)ti. 

2Btr  biirfen  feinen  Sarin  mac(;en. 

SKogen,  as  'to  like,'     Set)  mag  bcti  5Bein  nic^t. 
or  wish.  '3}loQ(  a  6a(t)  i;urucf"  (d)xm ! 

as  '  ability.'      -IBer  uermag  i(iiu  511  unberfleijeu  ! 

A  child  struggling  to  be  set  down  from  the 
nurse's  arm,  will  cry  pettishly, — 
'  Set)  mag  nicl^t ! ' — 'I  won't! ' 

2J?iiffctt,  as  physi-  j  Jlinbcr  mi'iffen  it)rcit  ©Item  get)orc(;cn. 
cal  necessity.        j  SBcil  ic^  ju  t;aiife  bldbm  muffte. 

as  incidental     Set;  mu^  f^jajiereii  gel^en. 

necessity.  <Sk  erhntbtgtcii  flct;  ju  njelc^er  @tunbe  jlc 

juriicf  fommcn  mu^ten. 
@r  mu^  franf  gcivefen  fei}n. 

as  moral  neces- 1  ®r  ttjill  nacfj  I;aufe  gel^en— aOcr— id;  foil  l^ter 
sitj-  j  hkikn. 

(Ex  iciti  atleS  i>i6en — unb — id;  foil  uic^tg 

3cf)  ivill  bag  Seber  feine  ^flic^t  t^uc. 

SBoIIcn,  as  'about    ©r  ivollte  (he  was  about  to)  aUx  bie  Urfac^e 
to.'  f'igcn,  bocl^,  &c. 

S)al  njilt  ic^  (I  am  about  to)  Sl^ncit  a6er 
erttdren. 

©ollcn,  as  in  pos-     (§x  foil  in  ber  (Stabt  (he  was  supposed  to 
sibility.  be)  ;  etnigc  njollen  (think  that — say  that) 

i:^n  gefel;eu  l;a6en. 
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3)er  Jlonig  foH  (is  said  to  be)  geftorbeu 
fei^n ; — 23  njilt  (thinks  he  has)  eg  in  ber 
Beitung  getefen  'i^abm. 

Molten,  as  'ought.'     ©t  f)dtte  einen  ©tall  miet^^eti  foUen. 

as 'must.'      3cl;  fotlin  bie  •'JlVo^ff  geT^fn. 

Sir  \olUn  juerft  baS  QBaffer  l^olen. 

as  'let.'         <Sie  foil  eS  nur  gejie^en. 

So^aun  foil  ben  X^it  lC)ereinBvingen. 
5)er  Jlutfcl;er  folt  jum  5^or  ^eranfat;ren. 
5Der  ^ijnig  foil  leien ! 

as  'agree-  ^xinftigen  ©onntag  foKen   fie  (are  to  be)  tei 

ment.'  «§of  tiorgegtelU  njerben. 

as '  ellipti-    SBag    foH    mix   ber    Sein    ot;nc  Sraten  ? 

cal  query.'  (nutjen.) 

SaS  foil  fie  in  ber  ^itcl;e?  (macl)en.) 

935a§  foil  ict;   ini  5:^eater  niit  ben  Jlinbern  ? 

(anfangen.) 
aSagfoIIen  wix  M  einem  foIcI)en  alten  Jtnaufer  ? 

(t^un.) 
$Qa5  follen  biefe  3fitu»3fii  '^uf  nieinem  3!ifct)e? 

(Bebenten.) 
Sag  folten  i^re  ^ir  o^fen  Ijei  fo  elner  @nt  jiinbung? 

(f)elfen.) 

Saffen,  as  'let.'       £a^  il^n  gel^en. 

©r  Id^t  ben  SSogel  fliet)en, 

as  '  causal.'  @ie  laffen  ijon  2onbon  ll[;ren  fommen. 

2)er  .Eonig  l;at  it;n  I)inricl}ten  laffen. 

as  'leave.'     ©ie  IjaBen  ii)m.  nic^^tg  gelaffen. 

Saffen  also  appears  in  the  phrase — ^J)ag  Id^t 
Sl^nen  fd^on,  (or)  gut, — That  becomes  you. 
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SERIAL    EXAMPLES 

Of  some  of  the  Combinations  of  the  preceding  with 
oneanother, 

and  with  any  Notional  Verbs, — eg.  c^ommcn,  ^an^en,  (sc^fagen, 

A.     jlonimen,  &c.        a.    Jlonncn.  d.     2)?uffen. 

b.  S)urfen.  e.     ©oUen. 

c.  aiZogen.  f.     aBoUen. 

g.     U\\tn. 

A.  a.b.     (gr  biiiftc  fommcn  Bnncn.  He  miglit  be  able  to  come, 

a.c.     2)tijc{?te  id;  U;n  lutv  [d;(a9en  Would   that  I  were  able 

f ijnncn !  to  beat  him ! 

a.d.     Wlu\]  id;  lefen  fonnen  ?  Must  I  be  able  to  read  ? 

a.e.     Gr  [oUte  taiijen  fontien  He   should  be   able   to 

dance. 

a.f.      (ft  fonnte  fommen  iroUcn.  He  might  wish  to  come, 

a.g.     .5lonnen    ^k   it;n   ije^ien  Can  you  let  him  go  ? 
laffeu  ? 


A.  b.c.     3c^  mijc^te  i^n  fc^Iagen.       I  should  like  to  be  allowed 
biirfen  to  beat  him, 

b.d.     2)Hi^te  er  tanjen  biirfen !        Would  he  were  allowed  to 

dance! 
b.e.     (St  follte  tanjen  biirfen.  He  should  be  allowed  to 

dance, 
b.f.     (Sr  bitrfte  ge^en  njoHen.  He  might  intend  to  go. 

b.g.    2)iirfen  @ie  i^n  ge^m  kffm?   May  you  let  him  go  ? 
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A.  c.d.   3c^  mbti)U  tatijcu  miiffen.        I  would  I  were  compelled 

to  dance. 
„     2)J6ct;te  icfi    mir  tnitjen      "^ 

"     ■  I  Woiild   I  were  compelled 

c.e.      Wlo^U     id)     m\x     tangeu  |      ^o  dance! 

fotlen !  J 

c.f.      SOJoc^te  n  fommcn  woUm  !     Would  it  were    his    inten- 
tion to  come! 
2>?5c]^te  cr  fonimcu  mikn ! ")  Would    it  were  his  inten- 
f       tiou  to  come. 
„        Gr  m5cf;te  fommen  Jvoltcu,  ^  It  might  be  his   intention 

to  come, 
e.g.      (&x  mag  i^n  fommen  laffen.    He  may  (perhaps)  let  him 

come. 


A.  d.e.     (Sx  \ollU  Uxmn  mitffcn.  He   should   be   made   to 

learn. 
d.f.     ®wi^  mit^te  er  tanjen       Surely,  he  must  wish  to 
voolUn  dance. 

„    d.g.     SBirb  man  flc^  auf  8^at)ren  *    Are  you  obliged  to  cross 
u'Gerfe^en  laffen  miiffcn?    (the  river)  in  ferryboats? 


A.  e.f.      <SoUU  er  tanjen  a^ollcn.        Should  he  intend  to  dance. 
„   e.g.     ©r  fotlte  ilC;n  tanjen  laffen.     He  should  let  him  dance. 

■•Here  we  have  the  original  problem  thiis  solved:  'UngKcc. — W.ix'O 
man  musscn— siclj  auf  JFaf)rcn  ubcrsctjcn  lassen. 
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The  following,  together  with  the  preceding  will  probably  put 
the  student  in  iwssessiou  of  nearly  all  the  various  applications 
of  the  auxiliary  verbs  :  repetitions  may  occur,  as  the  said 
"following"  and  "preceding"  were  collected  at  veiy  diflferent 
times  and  places,  and  under  different  masters. 


Mt>^i)mm. 


^ax\  fann  fd;rctBen.  d.h.  yevftciit  ju  fcf)rci6eu. 

^axl  fcinn  t)eute  fpajiereu  geticn.       „    ift  nict;t  »evl)iiibevt. 
^arl  fann  wad)  Stalien  rcifeu.  „    l)at  bte  ©riautuip. 


S)Um3=(g5n. 


Seber  mn\d)  barf  bie  Sat)rl;eit    „    'i)at  Olec^t— erlauBni^. 

fagen. 
QaiuS  buvfte  ivo^t  !^eute   felfeft"^     „    itia^rfc^einlic^^  ba^. 

fommen, 
6aiu3  burfte  iiicfjt  iviebei*  gefunb 

rcerbcn.  ^ 

^axl  barf  nic!^t  erji  l^iiuje'^eu,  benn,    „    unnijtl^ig — sjergeBenS. 

ber   ^oniij     giett     il;m    feiue 

■'iJtubicn;. 
2)arf  .Earl  ^of  en  ben  .Eonig  ju  fe^en.    „    ifl  feine  ^offitung  ttergetcnS. 
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(Bx  mag  reifen. 

@r  mag  \vol)\  anberS  benfen  aU  tx 

@r  moc^tc. 

^    I  langc  leBen  ! 
Sr  moge ) 

3cf)  mijc^tc  cr  lange  ItUn ! 

SBer  mag  bie  ©terne  jd^Ien ! 

©r  mag  ni^t  fommen. 

©t  mag  fl^  aergem,  wir  reifen. 


„    crlaufet,  obev  gleic^gi'iltig. 
„    mijglid;. 

„    eg  ivdre  mogtic:^. 
„    ic^  »5unfct;e. 

„    id;  antnfd^te. 

„    wfx  iann ! — i|l  fd^ig  baju. 

„    er  ixntt   nic&t, — l^at    feiue 

in\t  baju. 
„    ttjenit    md) — 'roiewot)! — 

oOgleicl;. 


wiu^^am. 


Gaiug  miif te  einen  ^vjt  gefcrauci^en  „  wax  genotf)igt — gejnjungen. 


(SD^mm. 


5)er  3)?enfrf;  foU  feine  ^flic^t  t§un.    „    ift  yer^fiicfjtet, 
2)er  grcunb  fott  mir  oft  einen  33vief    „    ic^  nn"infc^e  baf . 
fd^reitten. 
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^arl     foH    biefeS    lateinif^e, —    „    eS   i[t  nieine    aJJeinung — 

5tmalie  biefeS  franjoflfc^e  9Su^  QBiae— Q(fcfle^t. 

lefen. 
@r  ifl  na(()  l^eiipjlg  gereifl,  iveil  er    „    tegtimmt, 

bort  fhibircn  fotl. 
<St)UU  bag  QBetter  fd)on  iverben,  fo    „    conbitionat. 

fomme  i^  geiri^. 
<Soiiti  e6  rcguen,  fo  fonuue  icf)    „    refirictio. 

nic!^t. 
©ottte  eS  auc^  rcgneu,  fo  fomme    „    oSglelc^ — irieiro^l. 

ic^  bennocf;. 
5)er  a^efuo  fott  im  sorigen  2Jconate    „    3)?an  fagt,  erjdl^It,  :^6rt,  baf . 

njieber  i?iel  Saya  auggeti^orfen 

l^aBen. 
©ottte  ber  ^rieg  ix)oI;(  iciebcr  auS-    „    woijl  moglirf;  ?  iva^rf^eiit 

ftrec^eu  ?  lic^? 


SDa;2e2». 


2)a8  SBetter  'miU  fld§  dnbent.  „    irirb. 

®r  initl  motgeu  aljreifcn.  „    t)ca6flcf)tigt. 

@r  icitl  mit  un§  f).->a^ieren  gcl^en.    „    er  l\it  01etgung. 

dx  tritt  rciten,  iinb  £)at  fein  ^^ferb.    „    er  irunfclit. 

Sc'^  iritl  ba^  cr  jetjt  fcl)rei6e.  „    ic^  Befef)(e  bap. 

Sc^  ttjiH  btefeS  3Buc^  nicl^t.  „    ic^    getje    nicl^t    ju,  —  ic)^ 

gefiattenictjt,— icl^  gebenfe 
eg  nicl^t  ju  faufen,  &c. 
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J)er  ^onig  lie^  ben  a)Hnifter  ju  flc:^ 

fommen,  rufen,  &c. 
2)er  ^ijnig  lief  bent2)?inigter  atteS 

ijortragen  rcoburcl)  er  flcl^  s?er* 

t^eiblgen  njoUte. 
3)er  ^onlg  Idf  t  jlcl^  nirf;t  ju  ber 

gfieife  Bwegen. 


Befall ;  tierantaffeu — ben 

(Sntfcl;tuf  auafit^ren. 
eriauljt. 


e3  i|l  nic^t  moglic!^. 


^5t9S(g0l. 


5)teger    Wlann    'i^at    eine    groffe 

jj 

Befltjt. 

©aiuintung  »on  (Semcilben. 

^er  ^ijnjg  ^at  ben  (Sce^^ter  in  ber 

M 

l^dtt. 

^§anb. 

I)ie  .5lrone  l;at  brei  groffe  2)iamante. 

» 

entl^dlt. 

2)a  l;aft  5)u  ba§  ©emalbe ! 

» 

nef)nten — ninini ! 

2)ie  ^'lotte  l^at  gitnfttgen  3Binb. 

5^ 

fcefommen,  em^jfangen, 

M:axl  t)at  groffe  5tct)tung  ijor  feinem 

» 

em)3finben. 

£e^rer. 

^art  l]at  groffen  >§unger. 

J> 

leiben. 

«§a"6en  ®ie  bie  ®ute  mir  Mh  gu 

» 

fc^rei'Ben. 

jQobm  @ie  ©ebulb,  3KitIeib,  ^rtar* 

J> 

men  mit  if)m. 

5)ag  23otf  t)at  nicl^ts  tionben  ganjem 

5> 

SSortl^eil  genjonncn. 

^riege. 

Set;  l)((b(  sjiel  gu  fd^reiten. 

3? 

mi'iffen. 

PART   III. 
HINTS    FOR    BEGINNERS. 

The  true  use  of  a  Blaster  is  to  help  one  to  teach  himself. 

PRONUNCIATION. 

The  German  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  honest  languages 
in  the  world  for  correspondence  between  spelling  and  pronuncia- 
tion :  except  in  a  very  few  and  well  defined  cases  the  words 
are  pronounced  exactly  as  they  are  spelt  :  It  finds  no  rhymes  in 
Laugh  and  Staff, — in  Plough  and  Cow, — in  Sun  and  One, 
&c.,  &c. 

The  Consonants  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  changes  in 
i  i\  '0,  xx\  5,  ocl),  and  tt^,  and  the  restrictions  as  to  hard  and  soft 
in  c,  g,  &c.,  are  as  nearly  as  may  be  like  oxw  own  ;  the  gutturals 
are  familiar  to  the  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh,  and  (with  some 
care)  may  be  acquired  by  the  hardest  English  throat  and  jaws, 
that  ever  called  Lough  Derg  and  Loch  Lomond,  LocJc  Derg,  and 
Lock  Lomond  respectively. 

The  Vowels,  unless  modified  as  long  or  short,  are  simple,  pm'e, 
invariable  sounds;  as  far,  at  least,  as  an  Englishman's  ear  is  con- 
cerned,— with  exception  of  the  terminal  e,  and  the  dipthongs  oe, 
and  eu. 

With  this  in  view,  and  paying  close  attention,  to  the  errors 
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made  by  Germans/  in  prouoimcing  our  own  troublesome  vowels 
(of  which  they  say  we  have  30  !)  an  Intelligent  English  pupil, 
spite  of  his — "  ctam§  unBiegfameg  Drganifmug  ''  may  make  rapid 
progress  in  attaining  to  respectability  even  at  home  ;  though  a 
residence  in  the  i>atcvlanb  alone  can  give  ease  and  such  approach 
to  excellence,  as  a  poor  foreigner  can  ever  be  expected  to  make. 
Our  frequent  and  long  sustained  continental  wars,  and  our  insular 
position  have  done  much  to  produce  and  encourage  our  peculiarly 
coxcombical  proceedings  in  this  respect ;  what  foreigner  ever 
understood  an  Englishman  speaking  Latin  ?  And  why  ?  bis 
vowels  are  all  false  in  reference  to  the  average  Continental 
practice  :  those  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  are  not. 

Pronunciation,  to  be  sustained  with  comfort  and  efficiency  for 
any  length  of  time,  should  be  mainly  fi-om  the  chest  ;  feeling  the 
whole  volume  of  sound  brought  into  play,  but  under  control  :  one 
who  pronounces  merely  from  the  throat,  jaws,  and  lips,  soon 
wearies,  with  this  harsh  falsetto,  especially  in  reading  aloud. 

As  the  best  (but  indifferent)  substitute  for  conversation,  and 
chiefly  as  an  exercise  to  our  countrymen  in  thus  speaking  fi'om  the 
chest,  in  opening  the  mouth,  and  in  separating  the  lips  from  the 
jaws  and  teeth — it  is  good  to  read  ranch  aloud,  very  slowly  and 
carefully  study  every  sound,  particularly  if  the  Master  is  happily 
very  fastidious  and  conscientious  ; — but  there  is  nothing  so 
instructive  as  half-an-hour  of  reading  every  day  against  a  German 
who  is  as  anxious  to  be  correct  as  oneself;  taking  sentences 
alternately,  he  in  English,  and  the  Englishman  in  German,  each 
scrutinizing  every  sound  with  merciless  severity ;  the  laughing 
alone   re-pays  the  exertion. 

■*  It  is  insti-uctive  to  requu-e  a  Gennan  to  read  passages  of  an  English 
work,  pronouncing  the  words  as  one  perfectly  ignorant  of  oui'  language 
■would  do.  Ask  him  for  such  as  these,  consecutively — Bii-d,  Curd, 
Word,  Heard,  Herd  ;  and  mark  the  vowels. 


STUDIES,    PRACTICES,    AND    BOOKS. 

All  Beginners'  studies  are  necessarily  '  translations  ;'  and  they 

only  cease  to  be  so  when  the  right  words  come  to  the  lips  in  the 

right  time  and  place  without  perceptible  eiFort  ; — thus  at  first,  we 

translate 

German ")  When  we  try  to  understand  a  native  who  is  speaking  > 

into     >  or 

English  ]  When  we  endeavour  to  read  his  books. 

English  "j  In  our  early  efforts  to  speak  the  language  ; 

into     >  or 

German  J  When  we  write  'exercises'  therein. 

This  translating  process  dies  away  as  the  language  is 
naturalized,  and  in  every  case,  judging  from  experience,  it  is  well 
to  avail  oneself  of  the  good-nature  of  the  German  ladies  as 
'practice-butts;'  their  kindness  and  patience  is,  in  such  cases, 
inexhaustible. 

A  suitable  course  of  study,  in  reference  to  the  above  is  sketched 
out  in  the  following,  for  those  whose  piu'pose  does  not  exceed  the 
attainment  of  the  German  of  common  life. 


Grammars. — On  one  or  more  points  there  is  sm-e  to  be  some- 
thing good  in  all  Grammars  ;  but  as  regards  selection,  after  some 
painful  experience  and  much  consideration,  I  can  only  recommend 
the  larger  edition  of  Becker  for  adults,  and  the  smaller  one  for 
children  :  by  this  means  aU  that  is  learned  will  be  valuable ;  and 
there  will  be  nothing  to  unlearn  and  to  create  confusion  even  in 
passing  from  the  latter  to  the  former. 

Dictionaries. — There  are  several  small  Dictionaries  :  that  of 
Burckhardt,  who  is  a  good  English  scholar,  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  Nominative  Plural  of  all  Nouns. 
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Vocabularies. — Like  the  Grammars,  they  are  all  sure  to  coutaiu 
something  good  ;  but  unlike  these,  there  is  not  that  important 
difference  of  value  amongst  them.  Preference  may  perhaps  be 
advisably  given  to  Rowbotham's  little  work  :  but  the  Hexaglot 
of  Madame  de  Genlis,"  and  the  Vocabularies  by  Williams,  Arndt, 
Bernays,  &c.,  8fc.,  all  afford  excellent  contributions  to  the  general 
stock. 

German  Works  for  Translation  into  English  ;  Arranged 
FOR  Progressive  Study, — For  juniors,  there  is  a  good  collection 
of  well  selected  easy  maxims  and  sentences  in  B.  Becker's 
Grammar  :  These  are  enough  to  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the 
German  type,  and  give  a  useful  little  stock  of  words.  From 
hence  we  may  proceed  to  the  "  Jlinbtnvunt)  «§au§=2)iaf}rc'^^en  "  by 
Grimm  ;  or  to  Lessing's  Fables.  This  is  quite  enough  of  easy 
work  :  from  thence,  to  a  few  books  of  Archenholz's  Seven  years 
war, — and  afterwards  perhaps  Schiller's  Thirty  years  war,  or  his 
Revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  By  this  time  the  prose  '  SBottfoIge ' 
will  have  been  well  established  ;  and  in  2)iofci)jiffer§  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive  little  work — Guide  to  German  Literature '' 
— will  be  found  a  well  graduated  series  of  progressive  lessons  ; 
many  in  metre,  from  which  the  requisite  selection  may  be  made. 
With  exception  of  books  of  this  class  or  of  the  '  "Sdmmtlicl^e  SBerfe ' 
of  different  authors,  it  is  not  recommended  to  keep  the  pupil  long 
in  any  one  work  ;  the  first  twenty  pages,  or  so,  of  most,  give  their 
peculiar  vocabulary  and  style  for  ordinary  purposes  :  the  first 
object  being  to  secure  a  general  stock  of  words  and  phrases  :  the 
study  of  the  work  in  reference  to  information,  niceties  of  style,  &c., 
can  be  deferred  with  advantage.  It  is  hardly  advisable  to 
give  the  pupil  poetry  to  translate  until  he  is  familiar  with 
the    rules    for    the    order     of  words    (QBortfoIge)    as    there   are 

'^"  Manuel  du  Yoyageur."  ^  J.  J.  Guillaume,  Lonrlon. 
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inversions  and  licenses  inseparable  from  and  peculiar  to  utterances 
of  emotion,  especially  when  under  metrical  restraints,  which 
bewilder  and  embarrass  the  student  who  is  endeavouring  to  trace 
the  successional  order  of  the  different  parts  of  speech.  Hence  the 
Scriptures  should  not  be  selected  for  early  lessons,  as  then-  oriental 
style  of  composition  and  expression  has  so  many  disturbances  of 
this  kind.  An  early  acquaintance  with  the  '  SSortfoUje '®  of 
prose  is  so  necessary  to  ease  in  translation  and  correctness  in 
writing,  that  it  may  be  well  taught  as  soon  as  the  Etymology  has 
been  mastered,  and  before  entering  on  Syntax  ;  more  especially  as 
the  pupil  will  find,  by  the  time  he  is  in  a  position  to  enter  on  this 
last  branch  of  Grammar  systematically,  that  he  is  by  no  means  in  a 
terra  incognita :  his  own  intelligence  or  that  of  a  good  teacher 
will  have  made  him  familiar  with  it  in  many  points. 

The  adult  student  may  begin  with  2)iofc()jiffer  at  once  ;  but  if 
this  be  too  sudden  a  plunge,  he  may  walk  a  few  steps  quietly 
by  using  the  translated  maxims  and  sentences  given  in  B. 
Becker's  Grammar.  When  he  wishes  for  hard  practice,  let 
him  puzzle  over  the  abominably  involved  style  of  the  leading 
articles  of  pro\-iucial  newspapers  :  the  Qlll^emeinc  3f  tt«tt3  however, 
generally  edited  by  good  writers,  will  be  sure  to  add  richly  to 
his  stock  of  common-life  words  and  phrases. 

Books  for  Translation  from  English  into  Gerjian. — Some 
recommend  attempts  at  translating  any  well  written  simple  English 
work  into  German  orally  at  once  from  the  first :  this  however  seems 
to  be  an  unnecessarily  difiicult  practice,  very  weai'isome  to  both 
the  teacher  and  pupil.  Time  enough  by  and  bye  when  Etymology 
and  SBovtfoIge   shall  have  been  mastered,    and  some  moderate 

*  If  sufficient  encouragement  be  given  to  the  Publisher, — the  Writer 
hopes  to  be  able  to  obtain  leave  to  pubhsh  the  M.S.  of  Professor  Calkei', 
of  Bonn,  on  this  subject,  from  which  he  studied  in  1834:-35: — it  is  easy 
and  excellent. 
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attention  paid  to  Syntax:  Becker  recommends  theVicar  of  Wakefield, 
from  the  suitability  of  its  happy  style  to  the  beginner  :  I  would 
beg  leave  to  add  to  this  the  letters  of  Junius, — the  peculiar 
construction  of  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  affords  excellent 
practice  :  a  close  translation  of  some  half-a-dozen  of  these  letters 
would  be  quite  a  boon  to  the  student.  A  Dictionary  of  Synonymes 
— say  Eberhardt's  for  common  purposes — is  a  great  help  in  the 
selection  of  apposite  words. 


Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  pupil  or  student  it  is  very 
advisable  to  keep  (under  the  eye  of  the  master  at  first),  a  com- 
mon-place-book of  every  new  word  or  phrase  that  is  gained  in 
reading  or  in  conversation,  unless  the  same  be  expressly  learned 
from  a  ready-arranged  Vocabulary.  This  common-place-book,  in 
which  the  words  may  be  arranged  under  the  beads  of  Verbs, 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Miscellaneous,  forms  the  genuine  and 
original  stock  of  the  student ;  these  words  will  have  a  peculiar  hold 
on  the  memory  from  associations  of  different  kinds  : — however  slow 
the  progress  at  first  in  consequence,  a  pupil  should  never  translate 
more  at  a  time  than  will  admit  of  his  thus  realizing  all  his  new 
words.  At  the  other  end  of  this  book,  all  new  phrases  or  con- 
venient expressions  should  be  entered  in  like  manner. 

If  the  German  words  are  written  in  the  German  hand- writing 

they  will  give  ample  practice  and  early  facility  in  this  somewhat 

important  matter. 
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SKETCH  OF  AN  INTRODUCTORY  COURSE. 

In  giving  Elementary  instruction,  confidence  will  be  better  gained 
with  young  pupils  by  using  at  first  only  the  smaller  edition  of  Dr. 
Becker's  Grammar  as  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  author 
by  his  son,  Mr.  Bernhard  Becker. 

To  facilitate  the  pi'Ogress  of  junior  pupils  or  of  very  difiideut 
adults,  it  -will  be  well  to  use  two  distinct  courses  ;  the  first, 
referring  principally  to  Inflections,  and  thus  being  purely  elemen- 
tary, the  difficulties  arising  from  the  peculiar  terminology  of  this 
and  of  other  modern  scientific  grammars,  are  thereby,  not  eluded, 
but  deferred  io  the  second  course  ;  which  involves  the  full  consider- 
ation of  the  entire  book, — as  preliminary  to  the  study  of  Dr. 
Becker's  original  and  larger  work,  of  which  the  smaller  one  is  a 
modification. 

By  this  means,  it  is  proposed  to  secure  all  the  advantages  of 
easy  introductory  works,  without  the  serious  mischief  of  having 
to  change  the  grammar  for  the  pupil  when  more  advanced,  and 
thus  lose  all  the  advantages  of  the  depth  and  firmness  of  fii-st  im- 
pressions, and  local  recollections  peculiar  to  what  was  first  learned 
in  the  first  book  ; — to  say  nothing  about  the  confusion  afterwards 
introduced  thereby  into  the  memory. 

I^'TRODUCTORY    COUESE. 
Grammar —  'g,  §tthx. 

chiefly  in  reference  to  Inflection,  (Second  Edition.) 

I.  The  Alphabet  and  its  pro- 
nunciation,  very  cai'efuUy  : 
especially  as  regards  the 
Vowels  and  Gutturals.  Pages  1,  2,  and  3  as  far  ^  7.' 

^  *  7  means  (in  pages  57,  58,  and  59,)  7  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  exclusive  of  foot  notes  :  \^  means  7  lines  from  the  top  including 
title. 
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IL    The  Articles,  ©in,  dim, 

ein.i 
5)er,  5)ie,  5)a§. 

III.  The  Verbs;  for  explana- 
tions see 

The  Ancient  Form  ; — learn 
the  lists — Infinitives  only. 

The  Modern  Form:  better 
written  out  at  full  length 
for  the  pupil  to  copy,  and 
commit  to  memory. 

The  Irregular  Form. 

«§afeen,  <Sei)n,  and  QBevbcn. 

IV.  The  Nouns:  Examples  of 
the  Ancient  Form  of  de- 
clension— say — 9Berg,  (Sot;n, 
©alb,  and  2Braut. 

Examples  of  the  Modern  Form 
— say  SOienfc^  and  ^xan. 
(The  rest  of  'Declension'  to 
be  learned  after  'Genders.') 
Genders  of  Nouns. 
Declensions. 

V.  The  Adjectives: 
Declensions,      Ancient,     and 

Modern. 
Comparison. 


Page  139— from  f  7  to  f  16. 
Ditto— from  *  0  to  *  8. 

Page  65 — from  f  9  to  *  3 

Pages  78  to  87. 


Pages  98  to  102. 

Pages  88,  89  to  f  9  ;  and 
Socffpeifc  Part  II. 

Pages  71,  72  to  f  9. 

Pages  113,  114,  115,  contain 
these  examples ;  let  the 
Teacher  supply  SBalb,  plu- 
ral aQdlber. 

Ditto,  ditto  ;  let  the  Teacher 
supply  %xan,  plural  S^rauen, 
as  not  declined  in  the  sin- 
gular. 

^DcffVeife,  Part  I. 

Pages  114,  t  6,  to  122,  f  21. 


Pages  129,  f  5  to  134,  f  12. 
Pages  135,  f  1^  to  137,  f  H- 


'  Inflected  exactly  like  JHcill,  JWcinc,  Jttcin. 
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VI.  The  Pronouns  : 
Personal — Indepeudant  or  not. 
Possessive,       Demonstrative, 

Relative,    with    Adjectives 
and  Nouns. 

VII.  The  Numerals. 
Reading — 

Begin  this  as  soon  as  the 
Alphabet  has  been  well 
learned  as  regards  pro- 
nunciation. 


Pages  137,  f  12  to  141,  f  7. 


Pages  154,  to  155,  f  20, 


Pages  10  to  21. 


After  this,  Lessing's  Fables,  or   ©timm'S   >§auS=2)?ar^en,  or 
selections  from  3}?of(^jifter'8  Guide  to  German  Literature. 


VOCABULARY. 


1st.  Rowbotham's. 

2nd.  Pupil's  own — consisting  of  every  new  word  with  which  he 
becomes  acquainted ;  to  be  arranged  under  the  heads  of  Verbs, 
Nouns,  Adjectives,  and  Miscellaneous  ;  at  first  to  be  kept  in 
reugh-copy  for  correction,,  before  being  learned  by  heart. 


LAST   WORDS. 

At  the  foot  of  the  German  @otters®eBirge  there  are  wide 
Savannahs  of  gently  undulating,  yet  gently  ascending  slopes, — 
the  fii'st  and  lowest  brow  of  which  vast  plateau  has  been  fairly 
gained  by  the  patient  student,  who  has  toiled  steadily  along  the 
tedious  up-hill  road  of  grammatical  and  preliminary  routine  as 
above  detailed.  The  Writer,  and  Grammarians  in  general,  feel 
their  work  at  an  end  on  reaching  this  brow,  from  whence  the 
said  Savannahs  of  every-day  language  amongst  every-day  books 
and  men,  lie  fairly  open  to  the  traveller  who  cares  to  reward 
himself  for  the  labour  hitherto  bestowed,  by  easy  onward  pleasant 
progress  towards  the  yet  remote  and  higher  grounds  of  the  '  far- 
beyond' — of  refined  expression  and  composition  in  prose  and 
verse.  Foreigners  rarely  attempt  to  ascend  these  mountain 
heights  ;  they  seem  mainly  reserved,  in  all  languages,  for  the 
Children  of  the  Soil, — and  even  with  these,  'tis  a  life-long  labour 
not  always  rewarded  -with  success,  still  seldomer  with  celebrity. 

This  is  to  learn  a  language  :  It  is  not  to  gorge  the  memory 
hastily  with  a  few  hundred  sentences  of  '  Courior's-Lore  and 
Waiter's-Prattle,'  The  power  of  adequately  expressing  Thought 
and  Feeling  requires  something  more  than  what  is  necessary  for 
reading  the  bill-of-fare  at  a  '  restauration,'  for  comprehending  the 
weekly  account,  or  even  for  making  out  a  washing-bill.  Young 
Friends, — the  '  Natural  Systems  '  may,  and  will,  help  you  here  ; 
but  so  will  the  old  fashioned  preliminary  course  above  prescribed, 
aud  djO  a  vast  deal  more  besides,  that  the  other  will  never  effect.. 
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What  is  to  remain  permanently  and  he  done  effectively  must  he 
atcheived  slowly  and  steadily:  a  truth  common  to  all  ages  and 
only  varying  in  form  according  to  circumstances,  whether  it  be  in 
the  homely  English  proverb  of  'Most  haste — worst  speed;'  or 
in  the  French  '  No  Royal  Road  to  learning  ;'  or  in  the  Latin 
'  Festina  lente ' :  or,  as  given  in  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
grain  of  mustard  into  the  forest  tree  ;  and  in  the  other  seed  that 
sprang  up  quickly,  jicst  because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth,  and 
withered  accordingly:  or  lastly,  in  the  mathematical  form  as 
given  in  the  title-page  : — 

What  is  gained  in  Time  is  lost  in  Power  ; 
What  is  lost  in  Time  is  gained  in  Power. 


MORE     LAST    WORDS, 

And  now,  young  Friends, — why  all  this  ado  about  German  ? 
Because,  amongst  other  reasons,  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
most  valuable  works  on  Religion,  Philosophy,  General  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Europe  and  America,  are  written 
in  English,  French,  and  German  : — because  German  is  so  ex- 
tensively spoken  on  the  Continent  ;  and — because  it  is  the  language 
of  Powers,  who,  it  is  said,  can  send  800,000  men  into  the  field 
whenever  emergency  may  compel  co-operation. 

As  regards  the  religion  of  Gennany,  much  of  its  so-called 
Protestantism  has  degenerated  into  the  pseudo-philosophy  of 
Neology,  in  its  two  schools  of  Mythics  and  of  Absolute  Scepticism. 
Its  Mental  Philosophy  (with  valuable  exceptions)  is,  as  a  whole, 
notoriously  of  the  '  ilrafuuba-Obstuto'  school — gcuerally  speak- 
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ing  as  incomprehensible  to  the  readers,  as  it  was,  possibly,  to  the 
writers  :  hence,  for  neither  of  these  woiUd  it  be  worth  while  to 
give  the  time  and  trouble  requisite  to  learn  this  language : 
herein  they  labour,  much  like  the  niole,  ever  in  the  dark,  and 
Avith  no  apparent  hope  or  intention  of  ever  working  to,  or  in, 
bi'oad  day-light. 

It  is,  however,  very  different  as  regards  "  General  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Fine  Arts  :"  here,  there  are  numerous  hives  and 
swarms  of  bees  indeed,  whose  produce  is  worthy  of  much  admi- 
ration and  of  all  respect  and  attention.  Their  historical  and 
philological  contributions,  more  especially,  are  the  large  and  weU- 
fiUed  honeycombs  of  numerous,  excursive,  indefatigable  elaborators, 
who  seem  to  have  done  more  in  the  determination  of  truth,  within 
the  last  three  score  years  and  ten,  than  their  predecessors  have 
effected  in  centuries. 


— Coronahit-ne  Opiisculum  'f 
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